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I. — On the Nature and Theory of the Q-reek Accent. 
By JAMES HADLEY, 

PBOFESSOB OV GREEK IN YALE COLLEGE. 

Evert Greek word of two or more syllables had one syl- 
lable which was sounded on a higher key than the rest of the 
word : thus Xv in XeXvKoifu, kc in XeXviclvai, mg in \t\wdc. For a 
long time the Greeks in writing their language made no 
attempt to distinguish the syllable which was thus sounded 
on a higher key : they aimed to represent the substance of 
their sounds, the different articulations, but not their relative 
pitch. It was not until the development of grammatical study 
in the Alexandrian period, that the grammarian Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, about 200 years before our era, invented a sign 
for this purpose.. Over the vowel which was sounded on a 
higher key he placed a wedge-like mark, sloping downward to 
the left, which was called h dfcTa irposyUa-, 'sharp accent,' 
' acute accent.' But it often happened, in the utterance of a 
long vowel or diphthong, that the higher key with which the 
word began was not maintained to the end ; that, after pro- 
nouncing the first part on a higher key, the voice dropped 
down to a lower, and on this pronounced the last part of the 
long sound. For such cases Aristophanes introduced a com- 
pound sign : representing the higher key as before, he added, 
to represent the lower key, a similar mark, but sloping down- 
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ward to the right. The roof formed by the joining of the two 
marks was rounded off in writing, and the whole sign was 
called ii TrepHnrwfiivT) 7rpo£«S('a, ' twisted accent,' ' circumflex 
accent.' The ordinary lower key was not generally repre- 
sented by any distinctive mark : if the vowel of a syllable 
had no mark of higher pitch written above it, this was a suf- 
ficient indication of its lower pitch. And indeed, there was 
nothing in this lower pitch that called for designation. The 
essential fact to be recognized and made evident in the writing 
was not that some syllables were lower than the rest: it was 
that some were higher than the rest ; or, rather, that one 
syllable in each word was made conspicuous and important 
above all others by the higher key on which it was sounded. 
Yet there were two cases in which the lower pitch was repre- 
sented in writing. One of these has just been noticed, — when 
the lower pitch followed the higher in the same syllable, in 
the same long vowel-sound. The circumflex accent used for 
such a syllable consisted of two marks, a first representing 
the higher, and a second representing the lower pitch. The 
other case relates to oxytone words, where the higher pitch 
comes at the end of the word and belongs to the last syllable : 
ayados, arparriyot. If such a word is followed by other words in 
immediate grammatical connection, the higher pitch of its last 
syllable changes to a lower one, as in ayadot trrpaTtiyos iyivtro. 
Here now, on the last syllable of an oxytone word, when in 
the connection of discourse its higher pitch changes to a lower, 
the lower pitch is represented in writing; and represented in 
the same way as in the latter part of the circumflex accent, 
that is, by a mark sloping downward to the right, and called 
% (3apt~ta irposySia, < heavy accent,' ' grave accent.' Aside then 
from these two cases, the ordinary lower pitch is always left 
without designation. 

In this description of the Greek accent, it has been taken 
for granted that there was an actual regular difference of pitch 
between different syllables of a word, and that the proper use 
of the written accent was to represent that difference. The 
correctness of this assumption is implied in the very names 
of the accents. The words 6£,vq, * sharp,' and fiapvc, ' heavy,' 
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are the ordinary words used in Greek music for what we 
in our music call ' high ' and ' low.' They are not used 
to denote difference in stress, or strength of utterance. We 
might find it natural that 6£vs, ' sharp,' should be applied to 
a syllable which was pronounced with marked stress; but it 
would be strange if fiapvg, ' heavy,' was used of syllables pro- 
nounced without stress, the weaker or lighter syllables of a 
word. The term «-poc«<5«'a itself, as well as the Latin accewtus, 
which is used to translate it, comes from a root which means 
' to sing' ; and in explaining the name, the ancient grammari- 
ans, both Greek and Latin, tell us that it is a singing of the 
syllable. There is a remarkable passage in a work of Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus (de Comp. Verb., 11), in which he 
compares the melody of speech with that of song. The melody 
of spoken language, he tells us, is measured by a single inter- 
val, the so-called fifth, or, as he explains it immediately after, 
the interval of three tones and a semitone. He says that 
when the voice rises to the acute, it does not go higher than 
this interval ; and when it falls off again to the grave, it does 
not sink lower than this interval. He adds that the two into- 
nations, the acute and the grave, may be combined in the same 
syllable, and that such syllables are said to be circumflexed. 
It is perfectly evident that he is here speaking of the accent, 
that he describes it as a difference of pitch, and that he makes 
this difference about the same as the musical interval of a 
fifth, that is (as he himself says), three tones and a semitone. 
AH this is pretty clear ; but it is made still clearer by the 
contrasted description of music, which comes directly after it. 
Music, whether vocal or instrumental, uses a number of in- 
tervals, and does not confine itself to the fifth alone (these 
are his own words), but employs, for purposes of melody, first 
the octave (this being first named, as the most important in- 
terval), and the fifth, and the fourth, and the full tone, and 
the semitone, and, as some think, even the quarter-tone (the 
chromatic diesis) so as to be distinctly perceived. Further, 
he says, music claims the right to subordinate the words to 
the tune, instead of having the tune subordinate to the words ; 
by which he means that it is the right of the musician to sing 
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the words to any tune lie pleases, without reference to the 
natural tune (if we may call it so) which by the accent they 
have in spoken utterance. That this is his meaning becomes 
abundantly evident from a subjoined illustration. He quotes 
two or three lines from a chorus of Euripides, and points out 
at some length how the natural tune or accent of the words 
was wholly disregarded in the music to which they were sung. 
Thus, the first word, alya, is sung upon a monotone, both syl- 
lables on the same pitch, though the spoken word had two 
tones, the acute and the grave, and indeed both of them com- 
bined in the circumflex accent of its first syllable. In another 
word, apfiv\t)Q, which had the acute on the second syllable, the 
music gave both second and third syllables the same pitch, 
though in a spoken word the higher pitch of the acute accent 
was never maintained through two successive syllables. In 
rWtre, the natural tune of the word, a high sound followed by 
two low ones, was completely reversed by the music, the first 
syllable being sung to a lower note and the last two syllables 
to a higher note. In KTmrcirc, the circumflex of the second sylla- 
ble, with its combination of acute and grave, was lost in the 
music, that syllable being sung upon a single note. And in 
aTTcnrpofiarc, a word of five syllables with acute accent on the 
middle one, the higher intonation, which belonged to the irpo, 
was in the music transferred to the /3a. These are the illus- 
trations and explanations given by Dionysius himself, whose 
authority on such a subject must be very high from his intelli- 
gence and learning, as also from his date, in the first century ' 
before our era. This passage alone, if there were nothing 
else to confirm it, would leave no doubt as to the melodic 
character of the Greek accent. 

But is it not possible that this elevation of pitch, which 
characterized the accented syllable, was accompanied by an 
increased effort of the vocal organs, by a greater stress of 
pronunciation, such as marks the accented syllable in our own 
language and in other languages of modern Europe ? It is 
possible, certainly ; but there is scarcely any evidence to prove 
it true. In all that the ancient grammarians and other ancient 
writers have left us on the Greek accent — and the aggre- 
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gate is far from inconsiderable — there seems to be no state- 
ment or expression which implies that the accented syllable 
was pronounced with more force than the rest of the word. 
No such implication can be found in the remarkable passage 
just referred to, where Dionysius speaks of the melody of 
spoken language. We might perhaps expect to find it rather 
in a following section, where his subject is the rhythm of 
spoken language. But nothing of the kind appears there. 
In speaking of rhythm, he refers to quantity of syllables, to 
the succession of longs and shorts ; and he remarks that com- 
mon speech, the utterance of prose, does no violence to these, 
but keeps the syllables long and short according to their re- 
ceived or natural quantity. But music, which disregards the 
natural tune of words, disregards likewise their natural 
rhythm ; it changes (so he says) the length of the syllables, 
increasing or diminishing their quantity, and occasionally 
even reversing the natural proportions ; for (he adds), instead 
of making its own musical times subordinate to the natural 
quantity of the syllables, it makes the quantity of the sylla- 
bles subordinate to the times of the music. In all this, there 
is no hint that any one syllable of a word was regularly dis- 
tinguished from the others by its more forcible enunciation. 
Gottling, who believes that the accented syllable was actually 
pronounced with greater stress, can only refer in support of 
his belief to the modern Phavorinus. The silence of the an- 
cient authorities may not prove that there was absolutely no 
difference in stress between accented and unaccented syllables; 
but it certainly warrants the conclusion that the difference, if 
there was any, cannot have been great or striking: it must 
have been far slighter than in English or in modern Greek. 
The grand fact about the accented syllable, to the mind of the 
ancients, was its higher pitch ; its greater stress, if it had 
any, was either not noticed by them, or was felt to be com- 
paratively unimportant. 

The same conclusion — that the stress of voice on the ac- 
cented syllable was little, if at all, greater than on other syl- 
lables—may be supported by probabilities resting on other 
grounds. It is the natural effect of a decided stress-accent 
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to weaken the following syllables of the word, and especially 
the one which immediately follows the accent, so that the 
vowel of that syllable is apt to be shortened or to be omitted 
altogether. In our own language, this tendency may be seen 
in the short e of ' mystery ' as compared with the long sound in 
' mysterious,' and in the suppressed e of ' every,' ' wond(e)r- 
ous.' In Greek such changes are confined to a few words, 
as r«n-£ in Homer for ri wore, i)\0ov for earlier . ijXvdov. They 
are perhaps hardly more numerous than the cases where an 
accented vowel has disappeared ; cases like OvyaTpec in Homer 
for fluyartptc, /3^jv for ifiw, etc. So far from being disposed to 
shorten the vowel which follows the accented syllable, the 
Greek shows rather a predilection for such forms as avdpunros, 
ridrifii, \vQ{]<roiaQov. Latin proper names like Dentatus, Modes- 
tus, Salernum, the Greeks were perfectly able to pronounce 
with their Latin accent : there was nothing in their own sys- 
tem which forbade it ; yet we often find such words accented 
on the first syllable, AtVraroc, MoSntrroe, SaXtpj-ov, showing that 
an accented antepenult followed by a long penult was a com- 
bination agreeable to the Greek ear and regarded with a kind 
of preference. 

Another consideration which goes to show that the Greek 
accent was not accompanied by any very decided stress of 
voice, is found in the structure of Greek verse. In this, 
the word-accent is wholly disregarded, the ictus of the verse 
being quite as likely to fall on an unaccented as on an accented 
syllable. In the heroic hexameter, for example, we know 
that there was an ictus, or verse-accent, that is, a special 
stress of voice, on the first syllable of each dactyl or spondee. 
But if we look at the first seven lines of the Iliad, out of the 
forty-two cases of ictus which they present, only sixteen are 
found on syllables which have the written accent. Now it 
would seem to us unnatural in our own language to take the 
words, " regarded with admiration and uncommon esteem," 
and read them as a hexameter, " re'garde'd with admiration 
and uncommon Esteem;" or to take the line, " 'tis as moon- 
light unto sunlight or as water unto wine," and read it as an 
iambic tetrameter catalectic, " 'tis as moonlight unto" sunlight 
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or d,s wate*r unto 1 wine." But we must suppose that the 
Greeks did something very much like this, if we assume that 
with them, as with us, there was a decided stress of voice laid 
on the accented syllable. It is true that there is something 
hazardous in such reasoning. The Greeks in the construction 
of their verse may have treated their language with more 
freedom than we allow in the treatment of ours. Different 
languages, or, rather, the people who use them, differ widely 
in this respect. Thus .the German poet has greater liberty 
than the French in departing from the established forms and 
idioms of prose speech. We have seen that in Greek music 
the natural tune of the word, the differences of pitch depend- 
ing on the accent, were not observed, but were freely super- 
seded by other combinations of tones at the pleasure of the 
composer. If, then, the Greeks in their music were willing 
to substitute other tones for those given by the accent of the 
spoken language, it is conceivable that in their verse also they 
may have been willing to substitute other stresses for those of 
ordinary speech, to lay the emphasis on other syllables accord- 
ing to the rhythmical arrangement of the poet. Yet we can- 
not but regard it as highly improbable that a stress-accent, if 
it were as decided as ours, should be wholly neglected and 
superseded in the composition of verse. And in this view we 
are confirmed by the modern Greek, which, having a decided 
stress-accent, makes it, as we do, the basis or determining ele- 
ment of its verse-system. 

Taking all these considei-ations together, we hold it all but 
certain that the Greeks did not lay any marked or forcible 
stress on the accented syllable. It is even doubtful whether 
they laid any stress upon it, more than on other syllables of 
the word. It is certain, however, that in the history of their 
language they have either adopted a stress-accent, or have 
given strength to a weak one existing from the first. In 
the modern accent, the leading element is stress, and differ- 
ence of pitch, if it is not wanting, has at any rate ceased to be 
prominent and uniform. The distinction between acute and 
circumflex has been wholly obliterated. The forms Ztjk&oai, 
' to make manifest,' and &/Xa><rai, ' might make manifest,' are 
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undistingxiishable in the modem pronunciation. With this 
change in the character of the accent, was connected, as wo 
just saw, the adoption of accent as the basis of versification. 
When verses began to be constructed on this basis, they were 
called ort'xot ttoXitikoi, ' political ' or ' popular verses,' in con- 
trast with the old quantitative verses, which continued to be 
written, as a kind of literary exercise, long after the pronun- 
ciation on which they were founded had ceased to be heard. 
Now these political verses were composed as far back as the 
eleventh century, and probably much earlier. Whenever they 
began to be made, we may be sure that the Greek accent had 
already changed its character, and had come to exhibit a de- 
cided stress. But the change, we may presume, was very 
slow, and may have been going on for centuries before the 
stress element was strong enough to express itself in verse 
composition. It is quite supposable, therefore, that a weak 
stress may have been heard on the accented syllable, as a 
regular accompaniment, even in the time of Herodian, the 
principal authority on accent, if not yet earlier in the time of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, the inventor of the accentual 
signs. If this were so, we might find in it an explanation of 
the fact already noticed, that the last syllable of an oxytone 
word has an accent written upon it, even when its tone 
changes from high to low. In flamXeve lyivtro, the grave accent 
on Xevg shows (so we are told) that it was pronounced on a 
low tone. But why then should it have any mark over it, 
more than the other syllables of the same word fiaatXevQ? Or 
why should /3a<rt\eue, which in this case has no high tone, 
which is all pronounced on a low tone, have any mark of ac- 
cent over it, more than an enclitic word, more than imlv (for 
instance) in x^™" t<mv, where the verb appears without ac- 
cent ? To such questions it might be replied, not wholly 
without plausibility, that though (iaaiXtvg in the case supposed 
had no elevated pitch, no accent properly so called, its last 
syllable was yet distinguished from the rest by a slightly su- 
perior stress, and was therefore allowed to have a distinctive 
mark over it ; while the enclitic i<mv was written without any 
such mark, because it had neither elevated pitch nor superior 
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stress on either of its two syllables. This, I say, would be a 
possible solution of the difficulty. But there is another solu- 
tion, of which I am now to speak, and which brings up a 
question of much interest for the theory of the Greek accent. 

Did the Greek accent distinguish only two tones, a high 
and a low ? Or was there some middle tone, having a regu- 
lar place in the system, some intermediate between the two 
extremes ? It must be confessed that the evidence given on 
this point by the ancient writers is not so distinct as could be 
wished. In general, they speak only of two tones, high and 
low, or (as they term them) acute and grave. Still they do 
not explicitly assert that all grave tones were equally low. 
It may be that they thought it important only to distinguish 
the high tone, as dominating the whole word, and that differ- 
ences between the lower tones seemed to them of too little 
practical consequence to require mention. Yet we do find in 
ancient writings indications of a middle tone. Thus Aristotle 
(Rhet., 3, 1, 4) speaks of three "tones, acute, grave, and 
middle;" though it is possible that by "middle" here he in- 
tends the circumflex, which, combining as it does both acute 
and grave, might be regarded as having an intermediate char- 
acter. But the Greek grammarian Tyrannio of Amisus, as 
quoted by Varro, enumerates four accents, grave, middle, 
acute, and circumflex. Tyrannio, indeed, may have been 
speaking of the Latin accent ; but Varro refers to other wri- 
ters as recognizing a middle accent, Glaucus of Samos, Her- 
mocrates of lasos, and the Peripatetics Theophrastus and 
Athenodorus, some, if not all, of whom must have referred to 
the Greek. And the grammarian Servius says: "It must be 
understood that this doctrine of a middle accent is no inven- 
tion of recent times, but belongs to all who before the time of 
Varro and Tyrannio have left any thing on accent ; since the 
majority of these, and the most distinguished writers, have 
made mention of this middle accent, all of whom Varro refers 
to as his authorities." This language of Servius, doubtless, 
overstates the case. The number of writers who expressly 
recognized a middle accent cannot have been so great as here 
represented. But a reason may be found for this in a remark 
2 
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of Servius himself, that " the middle accent, which is a sort of 
border between the two others, resembles the grave more than 
it does the acute, and is therefore reckoned with the lower 
rather than with the higher tone." 

The evidence of a middle tone, which has come to us from 
ancient writers, deficient as it is in definiteness and con- 
sistency, seems on the whole sufficient to warrant the inquiry, 
whether the phenomena themselves of the Greek accent fur- 
nish any indications of such a tone. G. Hermann, in his 
essay De emendanda ratione Grammatical Grsecae (p. 66), 
suggested that the grave accent, where it was written for the 
acute on the last syllable of an oxytone word, was the sign 
of a'middle tone, intermediate between the acute and the un- 
marked grave. On this point Buttmann also, in his Ausfiihr- 
liche Grammatik, takes substantially the same ground. More 
recently, G. Curtius, reviewing Bopp's Accentuationssystem 
in Jahn's Jahrbiicher (1855, vol. 71), expresses the opinion 
that the grave accent, where it forms the second part of the 
circumflex, represents not the ordinary low tone of the word, 
but an intermediate tone. This view seems to have been sug- 
gested to his mind by the Sanskrit system of accentuation : 
here, the uddtta (or elevated tone), corresponding to the 
Greek acute, is regularly followed in the next syllable by the 
svarita, which certainly differed from the anuddtta (unele- 
vated, depressed tone) of the other syllables. The Indian 
grammarians describe the svarita as a combination of the 
uddtla and anuddtta, similar to the Greek circumflex ; and 
this must clearly have been its character when used as an in- 
dependent accent. But where it is the mere follower of an 
uddtta, and especially where it belongs to a short syllable, the 
statement that it was a compound accent, a circumflex, seems 
far from probable : we could much more easily believe it to 
have been an intermediate tone. Curtius intimates that he 
would not confine his recognition of a middle tone in Greek 
to the last part of the circumflex accent ; yet he has not 
actually given further development to the theory. But a 
recent writer, Franz Misteli, in an able article contributed to 
the 17th volume of Kuhn's Zeitschrift, has taken it up and 
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carried it to a much greater extent. He holds that the acute 
accent in Greek, as in Sanskrit (?), was regularly followed by 
a middle tone, this middle tone being either written as the last 
part of a circumflex, or being merely understood on the syl- 
lable which comes after the acute. If the acute stands on the 
last syllable of a word, where there is no room for a middle 
tone after it, the acute itself loses its high pitch and becomes 
a middle tone, represented by the so-called grave accent. 
Only at the end of a sentence, or before an enclitic, does the 
acute under such circumstances retain its high pitch, and the 
word appear as an oxytone. This theory of a middle tone 
Misteli applies with much ingenuity to account for the general 
laws of Greek accentuation. In showing how it may be made 
to answer this purpose, I shall not confine myself to his state- 
ments, but shall take the liberty to depart from them in vari- 
ous particulars, and shall introduce some views (especially 
those on Latin accent) which do not appear in his exhibition 
of the subject. 

The general laws here referred to are the four following : — 
1. The acute cannot stand on any syllable before the ante- 
penult. — 2. The antepenult, if accented at all, must have the 
acute ; but it cannot be accented at all, if the ultima is long: 
thus iivOpioiroc, but av8pi>Trov — 3. The penult, if accented, must 
have the acute, when the ultima is long (has a long vowel- 
sound): thus avdpimov, Toiavrt). — 4. A long penult (one which 
has a long vowel-sound), if accented at all, must have the 
circumflex when the ultima is short : thus toioutoq. 

The Greek accent is confined to the last three syllables of a 
word. But in Sanskrit there is no such restriction. The ac- 
cent may go back to any syllable, however far removed from 
the end of the word. In dbubodhishdmahi, 'we wished to 
know,' it stands at the beginning of a seven-syllable word. 
The same freedom, we may presume, belonged to the primi- 
tive Indo-European language. There must have been some 
time, therefore, in the history of the Greek language, whether 
before or after it became distinctively Greek, when a change 
took place in this respect, — some time when all accents stand- 
ing before an antepenult were carried forward and thrown 
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upon one of the last three syllables. If we ask for the cause 
of such a change, none could be imagined more natural or 
probable than a fondness for some particular succession of 
tones at the end of a word. If the earlier accentuation had 
a threefold distinction of tones, a high tone, middle tone, and 
low tone, we can easily conceive that this succession, these 
three tones in the order of their height, should have been 
found an agreeable cadence for the close of a word. It is a 
cadence which appears in Sanskrit in very many words ; 
it may have been common in the Indo-European language 
prior to the separation of its branches. What we should have 
to suppose in regard to the ancestors of the Greeks would be 
that at some time a special taste or fondness for this cadence 
developed itself among them, with a dislike for any cadence 
in which the high and middle tones were followed by more 
than one low tone, so that, in order to secure what they liked 
and avoid what they did not like, they came at length to 
change the accent of words, to shift it from an earlier to a 
later syllable. Changes in an opposite direction, from a later 
syllable to an earlier, were not made, even to secure this 
favorite cadence ; or if such a change took place in particular 
cases, it did not become the general law. One thing further 
we must suppose to account for the Greek accent : that in this 
cadence the Greeks preferred that the final low tone of the 
word should be a short one : they did not like to have it main- 
tained through a long syllable. Our hypothesis, then, may be 
stated in a single sentence : — that the early Greeks changed 
the older accent of words so as to secure this cadence, ' high 
tone, middle tone, short low tone,' wherever it could be 
secured without throwing back the accent. This single hy- 
pothesis will be found sufficient to account for the four general 
laws already given. Thus : — 

1. "The accent cannot stand on any syllable before the 
antepenult." Jn kXelKtro, 'was left,' the accent (it can hardly 
be doubted) was originally placed on the augment, as it regu- 
larly is in Sanskrit: it fell, therefore, on the syllable before 
the antepenult. The middle tone would then fall on the 
antepenult Xei, and the remaining two syllables n-t and to 
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would have the low tone. But the preferred cadence allowed 
only one syllable, and that a short one, for the low tone at the 
end of the word. It was necessary, therefore, to place the 
high tone or accent on the antepenult X«, leaving nt for the 
middle tone and to for the. low tone. 

2. " The antepenult, if accented at all, must have the acute." 
Of course, if accented at all, it must have either the acute or 
the circumflex. Suppose, then, that in the word e\«Wo the cir- 
cumflex accent was placed on the antepenult \«: that syllable, 
from the nature of the circumflex, would have the high tone 
on the first part and the middle tone on the last ; and thus 
again as before there would be two syllables, ire and to, for 
the low tone. The circumflex on the antepenult would, 
therefore, be incompatible with the cadence required. But 
the rule asserts also " that the antepenult cannot have any 
accent, even the acute, if the ultima is long." For suppose 
that the first person i\tm6firiv could have the acute, the high 
tone, on the antepenult X«: the middle tone would fall on no, 
and the low tone on fitiv, a long syllable. But the cadence 
required was 'high tone, middle tone, short low tone.' Hence 
the high tone or acute must be placed on the penult no, and 
the final long syllable fiv must be divided between the other 
two tones, its first half being sounded with the middle tone, 
and its last half (which, of course, has the quantity of a short 
syllable) being sounded with the low tone. 

3. "The penult, if accented, must have the acute when the 
ultima has a long vowel." For in the feminine Totavrri, ' such,' 
suppose that the circumflex could stand on the penult av. 
This syllable, then, by the nature of the circumflex, would 
have both high tone and middle tone, and the low tone would 
fall on tt), a long syllable, which is inconsistent with the 
required cadence. To secure this, the high tone, or acute 
accent, must be placed on the penult av, and the final long tt\ 
must be divided between the other two tones, the first short 
time contained in it being sounded with the middle tone, and 
the last short time witli the low. 

4. "A penult with long vowel-sound, if accented at all, 
must have the circumflex when the ultima has a short 
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vowel." For suppose that the masculine toiovtoq, 'such,' 
had the acute or high tone on the penult ov; the middle tone 
would then fall on the last syllable toq, and the final low tone 
would be excluded. In many words, as in Xoyoe, 'speech,' 
this was something unavoidable: the high tone falling on Xo, 
the short penult, must fill that syllable, the middle tone must 
fill the last short syllable yoQ, and there is no room left for the 
closing low tone. But with a penult long by nature, as in 
toiovtoq, there was no such necessity. It was enough to divide 
the long ov between the high tone and middle tone, in other 
words, to sound it with the circumflex accent: the ultima roc 
was then left for the short low tone, and the desired cadence 
was thus obtained. 

We see, then, that these four general rules of Greek accent, 
which have the appearance of being unconnected, arbitrary 
and capricious, are all of them direct corollaries from a single 
hypothesis, all of them necessary results from the extension 
of a single cadence, 'high tone, middle tone, short low tone,' 
at the end of words. But what shall we say of polysyllables 
like x«^toc, 'harsh,' with acute on the last syllable, or like 
xaXtirwc, ' harshly,' with circumflex on the last syllable, or like 
XtXujutVoc, 'having been loosed,' with acute on the penult be- 
fore a short ultima ? In these words there is room for the 
favorite cadence, but they do not have it : they close either 
with the high tone itself (as in yakEiroo), or with the high tone 
followed by the middle (as in xa\tirS>Q, XeXv^tvoc). How can 
this be accounted for ? By the last clause in our hypothesis : 
" The Greeks changed the older accent of their words, so as 
to secure the favorite cadence, wherever this could be secured 
without throwing lack the accent." We hold it to be true, as a 
general fact, that words like those just given were thus ac- 
cented in the primitive period, — i. e., either on the last sylla- 
ble, or on the penult with short ultima following; — and that 
they did not assume the threefold cadence, because the ten- 
dency to this was not strong enough to produce a retraction 
of the accent from a later to an earlier syllable. By this we 
do not mean that such a retraction never occurred. It may 
have taken place in numerous instances, but it never became 
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the general law. And thus the Greek has many oxytones, 
which of course end with a high tone ; many perispomena, 
which end with a middle tone ; and not a few paroxytones 
with short ultima, which likewise end with a middle tone ; 
and these, not in short words only, where the full cadence 
was impossible, but in very many longer words, where there 
was room enougli and to spare for the succession of ' high 
tone, middle tone, and short low tone.' 

But there was one branch of the Greek people — the Aeoli- 
ans of Asia Minor — which went farther than the rest in the 
fondness for this cadence. The Aeolians did not hesitate to 
retract the accent for the purpose of securing it. Thus 
XeXu/ueVoc was changed by them to \e\vfievoc, xaX-Ewdc to x < *^ £ ' r °£> 
xaXeToic to x a ^ £ "" w c» — x"^ E,rw E they could not say, for that would 
make a long low tone. If there was not room for the complete 
succession of three tones, they secured as much of it as they 
could, saying (for instance) acxpog with high tone and middle 
tone, instead of the common Greek ao^oc, ' wise,' an oxytone 
word. Hence in the Aeolic dialect the only oxytones were 
monosyllables, and even these were oxytone only when the 
vowel was short, as the articles tov, to, t&'- If the vowel was 
long, there was room for a middle tone after the high tone : 
the monosyllable was then pronounced with circumflex accent, 
as Tfjv, tovq, instead of the common Greek rriv, tovq. It was only 
in prepositions and conjunctions that the Aeolic, in agreement 
with the other. Greek dialects, admitted oxytone words of 
greater extent than one short syllable. 

We observe now that a similar hypothesis may be used to 
explain the peculiarities of Latin accentuation. The Latin, 
beside the acute accent, or high tone, has a circumflex, which 
it uses just where the Aeolic dialect would use the circumflex, 
that is, on all monosyllables with long vowel (except only ne 
with the imperative), and on all penults with long vowel fol- 
lowed by short ultima. On all other accented syllables the 
acute was used, viz. on antepenults followed by short penult, — 
on long penults followed by long ultima, — on all penults long 
only by position, — on short penults of dissyllables, — and on 
all monosyllables with short vowel, enclitics of course excepted. 
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It is evident that in changing the primitive accent the Latin 
has not confined itself to one direction, from earlier to later 
syllables : like the Aeolic Greek, it has freely moved the accent 
backward, from later syllables to earlier, in order to secure 
the desired cadence. But the cadence required to account for 
the Latin accent is in one respect different from that which 
served to explain the Greek. The Greek would not allow the 
middle tone to be followed by a long low tone : the Latin would 
not allow the low tone to be preceded by a long middle tone, 
a middle tone extending over the whole of along syllable, 
whether long by nature or by position. Hence for the Latin 
the cadence becomes, ' high tone, short middle tone, low tone.' 
For example, in legere, legeres, legeret, the low tone fell on the 
last syllable re, res, ret, without reference to its quantity, 
whether long or short ; the middle tone on the short penult 
ge, and the high tone on the antepenult le. This example is 
enough to show that, by the necessity of such a cadence, tlie 
accent could never go farther back than the antepenult; that 
the antepenult, if .accented at all, must take the acute ; and 
that the antepenult could only be accented when the penult 
was short. In such forms as gavdere or gauderet, the acute 
must stand on the long penult de ; but if the desired cadence 
is to be obtained, it must admit the middle -tone to the latter 
half of the long vowel, for the short ultima has only room 
enough for the low tone: the word, therefore, could only have 
the circumflex (the combination of high and middle tone) on 
the penult. But in forms like gauderes, where both penult 
and ultima have long vowels, the Latin preferred to divide the 
long ultima res between the middle and low tones, leaving 
only the high tone for the penult de: the word, then, has the 
acute on the penult. So too have forms like legendus, where 
the penult has a short vowel, and is only long by position. 
Here the circumflex is impossible: the short vowel in gen 
cannot be divided between two tones, the high and middle : 
gen must have the high tone, dus the middle, and the low tone 
is excluded by the necessity of the case. In legendi, the ca- 
dence could be made complete by dividing the long di between 
the middle and low tones ; but in legendus, it is necessarily 
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incomplete, as much as in legit or legunt, where both vowels 
are short, or in the Greek Aoyoe, having only the high and 
middle tones. 

It is not necessary to go further into details to show that 
all features of the Latin accentuation may be accounted for by 
the assumed tendency to close all words with the. succession 
of ' high tone, middle tone, low tone,' or so much of it as pos- 
sible, consistently with the one restriction that the low tone 
must never have before it a middle tone which occupied the 
whole of a long syllable. But if we compare the Greek ac- 
centuation with the Latin, and both with that freer system of 
primitive Indo-European speech which is best represented to 
us by the Sanskrit, we may naturally conclude that the first 
step in the series of changes which gave the accentual systems 
of the Greeks and Romans their peculiar character, was caused 
by a simple distaste for a succession of low-tone syllables at 
the end of a word. I repeat, the beginning of a special Greek 
and Roman accentuation would seem to have sprung from the 
mere unwillingness to hear more than one low-tone syllable 
at the end of a word. This unwillingness, carried into prac- 
tical effect, would confine the accent (that is, the high tone) 
to the last three syllables of the word. But it would not 
cause any retraction of the accent : it would allow such forms 
as xa*-£*"«C) xaXeTrioc, \e\vfiivoe; for these have not even one low 
tone, still less have they a succession of low tones at the end. 
And further, this simple distaste or unwillingness, as it im- 
plies no restriction on the long or short quantity of the single 
tones, would allow such forms as IXeiTrofiriv, avBpunrov, in Greek, 
and such forms as gaiideret, Ugendus, in Latin. This first 
step we may naturally suppose to have been made in the 
Grseco-Latin or Graco-Italican period, that is, while the 
common ancestors of these peoples spoke a language, differing 
indeed from the original Indo-European, but not yet divided 
into branches having a distinct character as Greek, and Itali- 
can or Latin. But the next step must have been taken after 
this division, as it is different in the two branches. In the 
Greek, it springs from a distaste for a long low tone, a low 
tone stretching through a whole long syllable, following the 
3 
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high and middle tones at the close of a word. This would re- 
quire ikuw6)xrjv instead of iXuirojxqi', avdpwwov instead of avdpiowov. 

The corresponding step in the Latin springs from a distaste 
for a long middle tone, a middle tone stretching through a 
whole long syllable, between the high and low tones at the 
close of a word. This would require gaudSres instead of gaii- 
deres, legSridus instead of Ugendus. In Greek the effect of this 
second step was to make the cadence, 'high tone, middle tone, 
short low tone,' the prevailing one for words which were long 
enough to admit of it ; though there still remained a large 
number of words, represented by x a ^ £7r «c xa^Toic, XeXv/x£vos, 
which did not have it. Now one section of the Greek race, 
the Aeolic of Asia, went further than this: they took a third 
step, probably much later than the second : they threw back 
the accent of these words, so as to make the already prevail- 
ing cadence universal, so far at least as the length of the word 
would allow. Whether the whole Italican race, in all its 
branches, Umbrian, Oscan, Sabine, etc., took a similar third 
step, we are unable to say. It is certain that one branch did 
so, the Latins : they threw back the accent, so that the ca- 
dence already prevailing should be made universal, as far as 
the length of the word would allow. 

Perhaps I should leave a false impression, if I were to close 
without calling attention in one word to the hypothetical char- 
acter of what has been said here about a middle tone. The 
existence of a middle tone in Greek and Latin has a good deal 
of positive ancient testimony in its favor. But that a high 
tone, when it did not come at the end of a word, was regularly 
followed by a middle tone, is a proposition, which, however 
supported by Sanskrit analogies, has no direct evidence in the 
statements of the ancient writers. And of course, if there 
were no doubt of its truth, still the use here made of it to ac- 
count for the ante-historic changes and the earliest historical 
appearances of Greek and Latin accentuation, would be purely 
hypothetical. At the same time, it may be said with justice, 
that the hypothesis is so natural in itself, it is so readily sug- 
gested by known facts, and it offers so simple and perfect an 
explanation for a variety of seemingly unconnected and capri- 
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cious phenomena, that one can hardly help believing that it 
has a foundation in truth. 

To some persons it may seem hard to believe that the ordi- 
nary utterance of discourse and conversation should have had 
so much of musical intonation : that this threefold distinction 
of tone should have found place in it as a recognized and con- 
stant element. But in the Chinese and the languages cog- 
nate to it, as spoken at the present day, we find the musical 
element playing a much larger and more important part. Iii 
some of the popular dialects of China, a large proportion of the 
syllables which make up the language are pronounced with 
seven or eight intonations : thus, as a short abrupt monotone 
(compare the English preposition to, in its ordinary short pro- 
nunciation) ; or as a prolonged monotone (compare the Eng- 
lish numeral two) ; or with mixed falling tone (like the Greek 
circumflexed nv) ; or with mixed rising tone (like the English 
two at the end of a question: "two?"); or with similar in- 
tonations duplicated on a lower key. Thus the same syllable 
may be pronounced in seven or eight different ways, having 
each their special and widely diverse meanings. Compared 
with such complexity of musical intonation, that which we 
have hypothetical ly ascribed to the early speakers of Latin, 
Greek, and Sanskrit, and the yet earlier speakers of the undi- 
vided Indo-European speech, is a very simple and easy matter, 



